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Every day should be Earth Day 


by Ray Beauchemin 


he organizers of Earth Day 

Québec believe every day is 

Earth Day. 

John Kohos, chair of Earth Day 

Québec, says the group is 
working with Earth Day’s chapter to 
establish programmes across Canada 
that will go beyond this week’s ac- 
tivities. 


Stronger effort this year 


The success of last year’s Earth Day 
prompted an even stronger effort this 
year to make sure the environmental 
message is heard: we do not inherit this 
tiny planet from our ancestors, we bor- 
row it from our children. 

The theme of Earth Day 1991, 
celebrated this Sunday, April 21, is “The 
Children Speak (Is Anybody Listen- 
ing?)” 

Among the permanent programmes 
set up this year are a “Home and Life- 
style Audit,” designed to help people 
reduce the environmentally adverse 
consequences of their lifestyles. It’s easy 
to participate. Call a national toll-free 
hotline (1-800-263-8799) and ask for an 
audit form. Respondents to the ques- 
tionnaire are asked to return it to audit 


INSIDE 


Events last summer and plans for Hydro- 
Québec’s James Bay II project have 
brought awareness of native land claims 
and rights to the forefront of international 
attention. 


Six students were given prizes last week 
for poetry, prose and academic excellence 
in the study of English Literature. The 
prizes included the Irving Layton Award, 
created three years ago. 


Concordia students rally to save environ- 
ments near (Concordia recycling and 
downtown green space) and far (en- 
dangered turtle species in Mexico). 





organizers, who will assess your aware- 
ness and the impact of your household 
on the environment. They’ll suggest 
ways in which your lifestyle can be 
changed in “manageable bites” that 
won't noticeably change your quality of 
life but soften your impact on the en- 
vironment. 


Information by modem 


An electronic bulletin board may be 
set up to allow computer users across 
the country to access a national network 
of environmental information. 


In keeping with the Earth Day 1991 
theme, activities have been planned 
that offer young people a prominent 
role. Among local activites scheduled 
for Earth Day on Sunday are a sunrise 
ceremony and special prayer to Mother 
Earth led by Native leader John Curotte 
at 6 a.m. at Beaver Lake, to be followed 
by native and Inuit singers, dancers and 
speakers until noon. 


Also: A children’s fair, “The Precious 
World of our Children,” between 10 
a.m. and 1 p.m. at the Davis Branch of 
the YM-YWHA and NHS of Montréal, 
5700 Kellert, Cote St. Luc; an Earth 
March, leaving Place des Arts at 1:30 
p-m. and proceeding to Parc Lafontaine, 
led by a 12-by-20-foot Earth sculpture 
made by university Engineering and 
Architecture students and local school- 
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It is up to each of us to keep our corner of the planet clean and green. 


children; an Earth Concert and Rally at 
3 p.m. at Parc Lafontaine, immediately 
following the march; and an Earth Day 
Fair, 3:30-6 p.m. at Wesley Church, 
N.D.G. Avenue, corner of Royal Ave. 

A conference, 
Jour de la terre, 
will be held from 
11 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
and 5 to 7 p.m. on 
Monday, at the 
H6pital Ste. Jus- 
tine, 3175 Céte Ste. 
Catherine. 

Kohos also said plans are in the works 
to take a group of children to James Bay 
in May. 

Earth Day Québec is also supporting 
Earth Day Itternational in its bid to 
secure 100 million signatures. and 
thumb prints on a “Mandate for life on 
earth.” It-calls for the establishment of a 





global environmental judiciary, which 
would be for the environment what the 
United Nations is for peace. 

In 1990, more than 2 million 
Canadians were among 200 million 
people who par- 
ticipated in Earth 
Day-related events 
in 141 countries 
around the world. 
More people are ex- 
pected to be in- 
volved this year as 
Earth Day activities are planned in 144 
countries. 

Earth Day Québec’s office in Montréal 
is in the Delta Hotel, 475 President Ken- 
nedy Ave. The phone number is 286- 
1986. 

The mailing address is Earth Day 
Québec, Place du Parc, C.P. 277, 
Montréal, H2W 2L8. 
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How do starlings know where to look for food? 


Understanding how 
animals learn may 
help captive animals 


readapt to the wild 





One irony of efforts to save en- 
dangered species is that animals bred in 
captivity often die when returned to the 
wild because they lack the skills to sur- 
vive. 

Fish in: fish farms, for instance, 
gravitate toward a shadow on the 
water’s surface because that’s the signal 
for feeding time. In the wild, however, 
a shadow on the water means a 


predator. Jennifer Templeton, a PhD 
student in Biology who studied juvenile 
rock bass for her Master’s degree, is 
tackling the problem. 

“It’s sad and expensive,” she said. 
Federal fisheries workers, for instance, 
try to restock lakes once rendered sterile 
by acid rain, but most of the fish don’t 
survive. 

Templeton believes that with a better 
understanding of how animals gather 
information on sources of food — what 
she calls foraging information — it will 
be possible to give captive animals their 
survival skills “instinctively” before 
being released to the wild. 


Not all genetics 


As it turns out, only part of animal 
behaviour is “instinctive.” 

“It’s not all genetics; much of be- 
havior is learned,” said Templeton, 
standing beside two of the 20-odd star- 
lings in her lab in the Henry F. Hall 


Concordia lax on the green front 
when it comes to bikes, says Waters 


Off the Cuff is a weekly column of opinion and insight into major issues in the 
" news. If you are a Concordia faculty member and have something to say “off 
the cuff,” call CTR at 848-4882. 


This being a few days before the beginning of Earth Week, it seems appropriate to 
look around Concordia to see just how environmentally friendly the University is. 
English Professor and seasonal cyclist Katherine Waters says it’s laudable that the 
University recycles paper and that the senior administration uses recycled paper 
products, but where bikes are concerned the administration has done little to en- 
courage this non-polluting form of urban transit by providing adequate bike racks. 


“| was treated with great contempt when two years ago in Senate | proposed that there 
be more bicycle racks. The residences (at Loyola) didn’t have a single rack and people 
locking their bikes to the railings on the ramps were making it dangerous for people 
in wheelchairs. The Vice Rector Services, Charles Giguére, suggested that | phone 
maintenance [Physical Plant]. I’m being paid to teach, not to look after the services 
of the University. 


“Aside from the issue of safety, | feel people should be encouraged to use bikes. 
Safety and the environment go together a great deal. Right now it’s almost impossible 
to find a parking spot. There’s one rack in front of Vanier [Library] and some in front 
of the cloisters (at Loyola). You end up walking across the grass to lock your bike up 
to a tree. That’s no good for the tree. 


“| think the University should do more regarding the environment, and installing bicycle 
racks near all the buildings of the University is one very visible statement of supporting 
cycling. It’s great that the senior administration is using recycled paper goods because 
it makes recycling take on status. 


“| suppose, in my own way, | should make it clear to my students that | use the backs 
of printed paper. Perhaps faculty should start using recycled paper for their lecture 
notes too, and encourage the bookstore not to use plastic bags, or to give decent 
rebates to people not taking a bag. It has to come from the top down.” 
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Building. Templeton’s own pet starling, 
Baby, is living proof of a bird’s capacity 
for social learning. Adopted as an or- 
phan, Baby speaks a little of the same 
language as his human “parents,” 
saying“baby,” or “poor baby.” 
Templeton says that starlings will im- 
itate anything, from the bark of a dog to 
the squeak of a gate. 

For her PhD, Templeton is studying 
how these expert imitators collect 
foraging tips from each other. After 
training a bird to forage in two patches 
of food, she places it with “model” star- 
lings. One of the models has been 
trained ona patch where food is located 
at three marked holes; the bird knows 


right away if there is no food. The other 
model has been trained on a patch 
where there is one pellet at an unknown 
location; the bird must therefore search 
every hole to hit the jackpot. The result 
is that one bird probes only a few times 
and the other, several times. 

In theory, the test starling, watching 
the behaviour of the first model star- 
ling, should be able to reduce the time 
it takes to decide whether it is worth 
persevering at the sparse patch. With 
the second model starling, however, lit- 
tle information is provided, so the in- 
nocent starling is left having to probe a 
good deal more before deciding to 


See STARLING page 10 


A bird in the hand... PhD student Jennifer Templeton, her thesis adviser Biology Research 
PHOTO: Charles Bélanger 


Fellow Luc-Alain Giraldeau, and a friend. 





Spring’s a-viary good time 


to watch for birds 





Getting to know a few plants or 
animals is one way of becoming more 
sensitive to the environment. One 
young bird-watcher recently reported 
that the five American goldfinches that 
visited his garden annually in the sum- 
mer are now reduced to two. He 
suspects the damage to the South 
American rain forest, the birds’ winter 
habitat, to be the culprit. 


For homo sapiens montrealensis, birds 
are the easiest of animals to observe, 
and spring is the most bird-evident of 
seasons. Mount Royal is home to many 
resident and transient birds, says Jen- 
nifer Templeton, a PhD candidate in 
Biology who studies starlings, and 
there are numerous places within an 
hour’s drive of Montréal where birds 
may be observed. 

na is weiss good in spring, 
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especially once the leaves are just com- 
ing out, because you can see the birds as 
well as hear them,” she said. 

Close to home, robins and their rela- 
tives, the varied thrush and Townsend 
solitaire, small hawks, owls, warblers 
and flycatchers may be found on the 
mountain. The least’ flycatcher, white- 
throated sparrow and cardinal also live 
on the mountain, and can easily be 
identified by their song. 

“Even if you don’t see the cardinal, 
you can recognize it by its UFO-like 
song,” said Templeton, trying to ap- 
proximate the eee-eee-eee song. 
Flycatchers sing: “Québec, Québec, 
Québec,” and the sparrow counters: 
“Dear, sweet Canada, Canada, 
Canada,” she said. 

“At the western tip of the island of 
Montréal, the Morgan Arboretum and 
Cap St. Jacques are also good birding 
spots. Farther west, on the islands 
around Valleyfield, there’s a hawk- 
monitoring station where burkey vul- 
tures may be seen. 


_ See BIRDING Lee fy 1 r 
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Bikes save Chinese cycling society from car pollution 


McQueen impressed 
by the Chinese 
bike-ability 







Hugh McQueen, 
ssor of Engineering 
lited by Bronwyn Chester 


Last fall, Hugh Mc- 
Queen spent a month 
in China, giving 
papers at several con- 
ferences on metallur- 
gy, and teaching at 
Southeast University. 
His trip took him to Beijing, Nanjing and 
Shenyang, and gave him the time to ride a 
bike, along with thousands of Chinese, 
through the streets of Beijing. What follows 
are his thoughts on this century-old tech- 
nology which has been such an important 
component of modern China. 

Bicycles in China are the main form of 
transportation. The Chinese ride them, 


come rain or shine, to work, to stores, to 
places of leisure. Mudguards, chain- 
guards, covered spokes and colourful 
rain capes prevent their clothes from 
being soiled. The Chinese have, at most, 
two changes of clothing, no running hot 
water and few washing machines, so 
clothing protection is paramount. 


Utilitarian bikes 


While we may regard bikes mainly as 
as a vehicle for recreation or athletics, 
the Chinese do not. Their bikes are 
heavy and single-speed with standard 
tires, so they run safely on paved or 
gravel roads and are strong enough to 
transport loads which — aside from the 
driver — may include tanks of propane, 
farm produce, building supplies and 
children. Few have mountain tires, 
since no one wants to ride around on 
footpaths in nature preserves, and the 
standard tires give a smoother ride. 
Lightweight frames are unthinkable 
since no one can afford the year’s salary 
they would cost, and steel tubes can 
give a lifetime of service. Furthermore, 
no one is in a rush. 


Bike congestion 


The Chinese cycle four to six abreast 
at medium speed. This gives them ex- 


Can't look to nature 
to solve our problems 


But sociobiologist 
Giraldeau says we can 
use information in 
nature to better 


understand ourselves 





Bronwyn Chester 


When an animal be- 
comes extinct, not 
only is it loss of life, 
it is also an irretriev- 
able loss of informa- 
tion about the 
animal itself and, 
possibly, about ourselves. That’s the 
view of Biology Professor Luc-Alain 
Giraldeau. 


“Animals should be preserved so as 
to better understand ourselves. We are 
animals like any other. There’s a 
biological basis to what we do and who 
we are and since we can’t experiment 
on humans, we study animals.” 


Giraldeau is interested in the social 
behavior of such animals and studies 
pigeons, finches, budgies, bumble bees, 
chipmunks and lions, and teaches cour- 
ses in animal behavior. He doesn’t sub- 
scribe to the notion that only study of 


the higher primates is useful to under- 
standing Homo sapiens, and believes 
that it’s important to preserve as many 
species as we can. 

“You can’t predict which species will 
be the most important to under- 
standing ourselves. We’ve learned as 
much from lions as from primates. The 
most social vertebrate in North America 


- was the passenger pigeon, and it’s gone. 


The bird numbered in the millions in 
the 19th century. We'll never know how 
they organized themselves and we'll 
never know where that information 
would have fit into the understanding 
of animal behavior.” 


Lions are also highly social animals, 
who hunt in groups, as did our ances- 
tors. Giraldeau, using data from lion- 
watchers in Africa, studies:the hunting 
behavior of the big cat. 


Looking at lions 


“Like humans, lions may have. be- 
come social in order to enhance hunt- 
ing. A solitary lion will never capture a 
zebra unless it’s sick, just as a solitary 
human could never have hunted a 
mammoth.” 


No one knows éxactly- why humans 
became social, but the advantages of 
group foraging (food-searching) is one 
good hypothesis, says Giraldeau. By 
studying other carnivorous group- 
foragers, Giraldeau believes we may 
better understand the evolution of our 
own behavior. In lions, for instance, the 
pride is predominantly female, where 

See LIONS page't0 


cellent exercise without taking addi- 
tional time out of daily chores. Also, it 
prevents them from sweating and soil- 
ing their clothes. Incidently, the bicycle 
paths are the fashion parades of China, 
with everyone but the middle-aged 
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the Department, Christopher Gray. 


Henry Hong. 


* Sociology and Anthropology Professor Kurt Jonassohn, together with History 
Professor Frank Chalk, published a paper titled “Genocide: A Historical Overview” 
in a special issue of Social Education, the official journal of the National (U.S.) 
Council for Social Studies in Washington, D.C. 


* Concordia graduate Jennifer Yhap has published her Master’s thesis with Edwin 
Mellen Press, The Rehabilitation of the Body as a Means of Knowing in Pascal’s 
Philosophy of Experience. Similarly, graduate Amo Sulaiman, whose thesis 
co-director was Philosophy Professor Dallas Laskey, has published Gregory's 
Theory of Perception with Meerut:Anu Books. Pictured here, Yhap is flanked by 
her former thesis director, Philosophy Professor Ernest Joos (right) and Chair of 


The Canadian Society for Mechanical Engineering (CSME) has established a Gold 
Medal Award at participating universities. The award will be given for outstanding 
achievement in Mechanical Engineering to an undergraduate student in her/his 
graduating year. The recipient will be chosen by a CSME Gold Medal Committee, 
including Mechanical Engineering Professors S.V. Hoa (CSME Faculty Adviser), 
Rama Bhat (newly appointed Undergraduate Coordinator), Adolf Blach (outgoing 
Undergraduate Coordinator), as well as PhD candidate and Senior Designer 


Religion Professor Michel Despland is one of 15 Killam Research Fellows who 
were granted second-year renewals of their fellowships. The award supports 
scholars engaged in research projects of outstanding merit in the humanities, 
social sciences, natural sciences, health sciences, engineering and interdiscipli- 
nary studies within these fields. Despland’s project is titled “Religious Studies: 
Religion Since the Nineteenth Century.” : 


Some noteworthy changes of address at Concordia: the Institute for Co-opera- 
tive Education has moved to 7312 Sherbrooke St. W., two doors west of its 
original home; the Liaison Office is now on the Sir George Williams Campus in 
Annex V, Room 203, at 2110 Mackay St.; the Task Force on Multiculturalism 
has moved into offices in the same annex, Room 404. ; 


In celebration of Earth Day, the National Film Board of Canada offers Green 
Screens, a series of free public screenings and activities of “films that make a 
difference.” Call the NFB in Montréal at 283-4755 to find out how to get their 
brochure of Green Screens activities. The Honouable Ed Broadbent, who recently 
spoke at Concordia (see CTR, last week), will be the-guest speaker, as President 
of the International Centre for Human Rights and Democratic Development, next 
Monday, April 22, at 7 p.m. at the Canadian Centre for Architecture. 


wearing brightly coloured, western- 
style windbreakers, sweaters, jeans, 
dresses, mini-skirts and jogging shoes. 


The paths are also potential 
nightmares. In Canada, the greatest 
See BICYCLES page 10 








Concordia is a vibrant collection of 
people, places and activities. At-a- 
Glance is one vehicle for discovering 
some of what is happening here. This 
column welcomes your submissions. 


____ by Donna Varrica 
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Collegiality built on working 
together, not location 


To the editor: 


A recent letter claimed that “during the Strategic Space Plan debate” it had been 
said “that the DPC of English has a disproportionate number of SGW members on 
it.” This claim is untrue. First, the occasion was not “the SSP debate;” it was a 
workshop, held during the Academic Excellence Conference, on the problem of 
Administration and Academic as two solitudes. In response to a gentleman who 
stated that “departmental autonomy” should replace much administration, some 
examples of English Department practices were given to suggest that departments 
are not necessarily guarantors of representative democracy. What was said (and 
can be documented) is that there have been years since 1986 when no one from 
Loyola was elected to the English DPC (the Chair is not elected); that no DPC since 
1986 has had a woman on it; that the most recent Selection Committee for a Chair 
of English had among its three elected English faculty representatives no one from 
Loyola and no woman; that the five elected members of this year’s Graduate 
Committee includes only one from Loyola and no woman; that at our last regular 
departmental meeting this year a large standing committee was elected with not 
a single member from Loyola. 


It is difficult to build collegiality when you are given little opportunity to work 
together. It is the respect, the sharing, the tolerance and the trust that working 
together can create that makes collegiality a reality, not whether you are on two 
campuses or on one. 


Katherine Waters 
Department of English 


Survival of Centre for Mature Students 
depends on two-campus operation 


To the editor: 


At its meeting March 25, the Centre for Mature Students Council of Fellows 
unanimously endorsed the principles expressed in the following statement, and 
requested it be transmitted to the Strategic Space Planning Committee. 


The Centre for Mature Students is the office that provides the initial academic 
advising and advocacy for all Arts and Science mature students; is the office where 
many potential Mature Entry Programme students in all faculties meet with 
advisers to learn about programmes and admissions procedures; and more 
generally, is the office that provides para-academic advising to a broad spectrum 
of older students — including seniors. 


The Centre for Mature Students is concerned about the consequences for some 
of its clientele of consolidating all services of a department or group of departments 
on one campus. For students such as older, part-time, working students and 
women with young children, the total removal from one campus of full-time 
faculty, advising and library holdings in a particular discipline could so reduce 
students’ access to the facilities essential to their academic life as to make their 
continued studies (or initial enrollment) at Concordia impractical. 


Thus, the Centre for Mature Students requests (1) that the Centre’s services 
remain fully maintained on both campuses, and (2) that, in accordance with 
Concordia’s long tradition of providing maximum accessibility to students, 
academic departments, wherever their resources and special needs allow, be 
encouraged to maintain and develop services (teaching, library holdings, faculty 
offices, advising, etc.) on both campuses. 


Mary Brian 
Director, Centre for Mature Students 3 
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Concordia is the sum of its parts 


To the editor: 
Ed. note: This letter has been edited for 
length. 


Not since Sputnik and Star Wars 
has everyone seemed to have so 
much to say about space. 

Only a few Philosophy professors 
are not vigorously opposed to the 
[space allocation] plan as published. 
I, for one, agree with most of the 
points made by the detractors. The 
method was defective, and the 
proposal is a bad idea. 

I have long been of the conviction 
that making Loyola “the arts cam- 
pus” [would be] its kiss of death. . . 
Loyola’s welcoming of only those 
disciplines which are not grant-rich 
would be the sure step toward its 
marginalization and, finally, the 
closure of that campus. 

But Québec needs to hear some- 
thing by May. Some of what has been 
said, has been said badly; one or two 
things remain to be said. 

What Québec needs to hear is that 
the new west-end space can be re- 
equipped for students [in] the three 
professional faculties, and not only 
for students [in] the arts. As well, 
our Tittler-Adams Report earlier this 
year on teaching space showed that 
re-equipping classrooms even for the 
arts [programmes] already there 
would be a superfluous expenditure 
of provincial money. 

There is some [effort] to improve 
Concordia among its administrators; 


I simply disagree with them on what 
does that. There was some reason to 
move ahead in closed committee, 
since it’s clear we'll never make the 
May deadline now that commentary 
is rampant; their mandate, however, 
was mishandled badly. There is some 
efficiency and collegiality to be 
achieved; but not when wheels have 
already been invented in separate 
locations, and are still running well 
and unbroken there. But these dis- 
cussions have already been amply 
reworked in our media. 

What has not been said, however, 
is how the ugliness of campuses’ 
animosity has been [exacerbated] by 
this debate, as though one could 
defend the value of one campus only 
by denigrating the value of the other. 
This is shocking especially from 
writers who make a career of vaunt- 
ing pluralism as a bulwark against 
ethnic and cultural discrimination ... 
To find one [campus] “vital” because 
its work takes place among citizens 
pursuing employment and enter- 
tainment rather than among resi- 
dents pursuing familial and 
neighbourhood life, is sheer bigotry. 

What needs to be said is something 
about the richness of this unique 
university as a composite whole, not 
of its parts, one against another. It’s 
time to hear from those absent folk 
who speak for the whole University. 
Christopher Gray 
Department of Philosophy 
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‘Unchallenged Full-time Faculty Report may get undue importance 


Ed. note: This letter was edited for length. 
To the editor: 

The Interim Diagnostic Report on Full- 
Time Faculty at Concordia University at 
May 31,1989 was recently distributed to 
all faculty, and, as yet, no letters of dis- 


cussion have appeared in the more 
relevant campus newsletters. 

The issues that caught my attention 
were: 

Salary Comparisons. It was noted 
that there was an $8,201.16 difference 


Now is time to take on challenge 


Ed. note: Professor Tittler self-edited this 
letter from a longer document. The original 
is available at CTR offices. 

To the editor: 

Though Concordia has made tremen- 
dous strides, it remains plagued by per- 
sistent problems that must be solved if 
we are to survive and flourish in the 
years ahead. These not only include our 
use of our space, but questions of future 
student clientele, alumni loyalty and 
support, and self-doubt regarding the 
University’s mission and identity. Some 
of our problems persist because we 
have blurred the identity and denied 
the strengths of the two founding in- 
stitutions. 

The great strength of the Sir George 
tradition lies in the education of under- 
graduates, and more recently graduate 
students, in the downtown core. This 
distinctive location has been employed 
advantageously to maximize acces- 
sibility to commuting, part-time and 
non-traditional students. As a true “city 
university,” Sir George has attracted 
faculty committed to its milieu and mis- 
sion. It has performed its role as well or 
better than almost any comparable in- 
stitution in Canada. 

The Loyola tradition has also em- 
phasized undergraduate education, al- 
beit to a more traditional clientele. Its 
campus setting has facilitated very 
close working relationships among 
faculty and between faculty and stu- 
dents. It engendered a strong sense of 
community and considerable alumni 
loyalty. Though some of this dissipated 
after merger with the removal of some 
departments and_ colleagues 
downtown, the vitality of the Loyola 
Campus has increased dramatically in 
the past.18 months as a result, in part, 
of the new facilities. Faculty members 
regularly gather at “Friday Brown Bag” 
sessions to discuss their research. The 
new library is probably the best of its 
kind in Montréal. New lounge space in 
the Vanier extension has facilitated a 
rich social and cultural interchange. 
The new concert hall has provided a 
cultural core long missing. 

These two traditions are Concordia’s 
strengths. Whether we like it or not, 
they tend to be campus specific. This 
very duality is perhaps-our greatest 
strength of all. Save for York University, 
with its semi-suburban Glendon Cam- 
pus and its downtown base, Concordia 
is unique in Canada in its ability to offer 
a choice of two distinctive academic set- 
tings within the same institution. To 
discard this advantage is foolhardy; to 
build on it is essential. 

I urge that we leave the Sir George 
operation much 4s it is. Its distinctive 
mission remains intact; it functions 
well. What we do with Loyola is more 
critical, and — p: 


campus setting is much more unusual 
in Canada — more potentially unique. 


The essential plan (which might be 
called the “Glendon Model”) is to have 
at Loyola a physically self-contained, 
smallish, but pedagogically com- 
prehensive undergraduate core 
programme in the Social Sciences and 
Humanities, with some offerings as 
well in the Sciences and Fine Arts. In the 
United States, where some institutions 
number in the hundreds, this model of- 
fers some of the finest undergraduate 
education available anywhere, warm 
student-faculty relations, close-knit and 
partly residential student life and very 
strong (and supportive) alumni loyalty. 
In Canada, save for York University- 
Glendon College, it would be unique. 
At Concordia such a unit can exist 
within, and its students and faculty can 
have access to, all the advantages of the 
large university. 


It would not be difficult to achieve 
this at Loyola. The physical facilities are 
now superb, certainly equal to 
Glendon’s. The tradition still survives. 
The current renaissance of faculty in- 
volvement virtually invites it. Only 
three elements are missing, but these 
are absolutely essential. 


First, each relevant department must 
be willing to commit a critical mass of 
faculty (30 per cent to 50 per cent, save 
for the Sciences and Fine Arts, which 
would have fewer) to the Loyola Cam- 
pus, to support the comprehensive core 
programme. In many cases, this mass is 
already in place. 


Second, we must increase our 
residence capacity for students, probab- 
ly by conversion of the CH and HB 
buildings and moving staff now resi- 
dent therein to the converted Loyola 
High School, possibly by conversion of 
additional space as well. This will en- 
hance the absolutely critical ability to 
recruit more students from outside 
Montréal or, indeed, Québec. It will pro- 
vide a larger residential base [and] .a 
distinctive Loyola Campus identity. 

Third, and especially in regard to this 
redefined Loyola component, we must 
announce and advertise our dual iden- 
tity much more vigorously, clearly and 
widely. Our choice of institutional 
styles and locations gives us a broader 
net than other universities, but if that 
net_is to secure our future, we must 
proclaim our options with conviction, 
pride and gusto. 


When in the mid-1970s the founders - 


of the new Concordia spoke of the fu- 
ture, they urged us to.“dare to excel.” I 
can think of no more critical time to take 
up that challenge than now; no better 
way to build on our strengths than this. 


Robert Tittler 


between average male and female 
salaries (Chart, p. 31). Now, before 
people start to flood the appropriate 
Vice-Rector with claims for salary en- 
hancement, it would be best to take a 
look at some other relevant information 
on the same chart. 


There is a 2.1-year difference in 
average seniority, and a 2.5-year dif- 
ference in average number of years 
since the attainment of the PhD degree 
(with males ahead in both cases). Other 
factors may be relevant here, of course, 
but just working with what the docu- 
ment provides, it is easy to see that if 
one multiplies the female average 
salary by 7 per cent per year for each of 
the two years of the discrepancies (cost 
of living and Career Development 
Index come close to 7 per cent), the 
result is $6,2991.56. Subtracting this 
amount from the average salary of 
$63,220.43, the discrepancy comes down to 
$228.87. By not treating the seniority 
and years since PhD variables as sig- 
nificant, the authors of the Interim 
Report have left a much more 
glamourous figure in our minds. While 
faculty believe that there is an $8,201 
difference between male and female 
salaries at Concordia University, it is 
easy for the authors to push their idea 
of systematic discrimination. But when 
the amount comes down to $228 
through the application of minimal 
statistical control, then the steam goes 
out of the argument. 


Systematic Discrimination. The In- 
terim Report started out its exploration 
of this point with the basic question, 
Does it exist? (Page 115) 


It immediately follows up with a dis- 
cussion that assumed that such dis- 
crimination was a given. No evidence 
was presented in justification. 


If the salary discrepancy is the major 
proof, then it doesn’t really count for 
much. If the difference in numbers of 
faculty is the problem, then one should 
compare the sex composition of the 
pool of available PhDs as it was when 
the present faculty was employed, to 
the existing state of affairs. To compare 
present availability figures with the present 
sex composition of the faculty is a meaning- 


less exercise. 


I was [hired] in 1976 at Concordia 
University. At that time there were very 
few PhDs in Sociology who also hap- 
pened to be female, so I did not have 
much competition. Since that time,’ 
three new faculty have been added to 
our Department, all of whom have been 
female. To compare present availability 
with present sex composition does not 
reflect the fact that women have made 
substantial gains in graduate education 
since the 1970s. All the present 
availability data shows is the fact that if 
there is a will, the sex differences will 
eventually attain the parity that exists 
in the marketplace. 


Weaving the Fabric for the Future. 
When this document was first sub- 
mitted in 1983, there were so many con- 
cerns expressed at the Faculty of Arts 
and Science Council meeting that the 
document was in danger of rejection. 
Members expressed concern that the 
original committee called to produce 
the report had broken down, leaving a 
minimal group to continue with the 
task. Others complained of major 
methodological errors, while others 
were concerned about the strong 
ideological taint. Eventually it was 
voted to accept the document with no 
comment. 


In the Interim Report, this problematic 


document is listed as one of the * 


landmarks in the chronology of 
employment equity reports. Ad- 
ministrators and bureaucrats should 
realize that just because they produce a 
document, it does not automatically be- 
come Holy Writ! 


Admittedly, the Weaving the Fabric ... 
document contained many positive 
recommendations, but it seems to have 
become elevated in significance over 
the years. My concern is that the Interim 
Report might, if unchallenged, become 
equally idealized in the minds of the 
administrators as having importance 
far in excess of its worth. 


Brian M. Petrie 
Department of Sociology and 
Anthropolgy 


Gender language debate is cheap shot 


To the editor: 


I am writing in response to the letters to the editor (CTR, March 28) regarding 
the “pants and panties” controversy. I wonder if Professor Beissel is being 
deliberately obtuse in his attempts to justify his remarks. It is painfully obvious 
that he and the three studerits refuse to understand why the remark “caught with 
their pants and panties down (I am determined to observe the niceties of gender- 
specific language)” is clearly offensive to both women and men, and “pants down 
and skirts up” is even worse, as Beissel is obviously determined to trivialize 
“gender-biased communication.” Professor Beissel seems to by implying an attack 
on the various gender equality programmes implemented by the University, and 
of course, feminism in general. The issue has nothing to do with either pants, 
panties, skirts, kilts, shorts, culottes, knickers, bloomers or any other article of 
clothing, but with taking cheap shots at feminism that are unacceptable, especially 
in a university where one would expect the educators to be more sensitve. As to 
the students’ letter, they too were obviously unable to comprehend the point, 
perhaps because they were too busy pontificating on matters of which they have 
only a superficial understanding, and their “solution” shows that they are part of 


the problem. 


Sandra Viger 
Graduate student, History 
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Natives still determined to fight for self-government 


by Andre Perrella 


Before Kahnawake Grand Chief Joe 
Norton began his speech at Concordia 
University last month, he recited an an- 
cient prayer for peace that Mohawks 
say before every public gathering. 

Then he extended a more contem- 
porary greeting. 

“I'd like to welcome you all to 
Mohawk territory,” he told about 50 
people at an Amnesty International na- 
tive rights panel, held March 27 in the 
Faculty Club of the Henry F. Hall Build- 


ing. 
Peaceful coexistence possible 


Norton said that although natives and 
politicians disagree on many issues, 
such as land claims and native self- 
government, natives and non-natives 
can learn to coexist, each with their own 
culture and government. 

“It is our belief that [Montréal] is our 
territory just as much as anybody 
else’s,” Norton said. “It doesn’t mean 
you don’t have the right to be here. But 
you must never take that right away 
from us.”: 

Norton said his concept of coexis- 
tence is not yet fully developed. But he 


culture from our politics,” he said. “In 
our ways, politics is the highest form of 
spiritualism.” 


Racist and imperial attitudes from 
European colonialists threatened the 
extinction of natives and their societies, 
explained Norton and Roderigo Con- 
treras, a native from Ecuador who also 
spoke on the panel. 


“The system that has been imple- 
mented by colonists was a system of 
genocidal practices,” said Contreras, 
who works with the Ottawa-based 
World Council of Indigenous Peoples. 


Native discontent far-reaching 


He said natives throughout North 
and South America are rising up in 
solidarity against 500 years of colonial 
oppression. 


Native uprisings in Ecuador, Peru 
and Central America resemble those in 
Canada in that they show a pattern of 
“reconstruction, reclaim and revival” of 
native empowerment, Contreras 
added. 


“We are going through decoloniza- 
tion,” Norton said. “We are going 
through a cultural, physical and mental 





movement to re-establish ourselves as sarees aa 


has an image in mind of two distinct 
societies living side by side. 


Model for coexistence 


“It's like two vessels, a canoe and a 
ship, floating on the river of life,” he 
said. “The canoe is the native, and the 
tall ship is the European. The river of life 
is our land. We welcome you to live on 
at” 

Each society, Norton cautioned, must 
not interfere with the other. 

But the vessels must be linked by a 
“silver chain” symbolizing peace, trust 
and respect. 

These links are maintained through 
constant communication. “We have to 
keep talking to each other to keep going 
on the river of life,” he said. “We have 
to keep polishing that chain.” 

Norton said the Canadian and 
provincial governments’ paternal at- 
titudes towards natives, reflected in last 
summer’s events at Oka and 
Kanesetake, have allowed that chain to 
tarnish. 

Mohawks at Kanesetake and Kah- 
nawake set up barricades to defend an- 
cestral land against a golf course 
expansion at Oka. Stireté du Québec 
corporal Marcel Lemay was killed last 
July during a failed raid to remove the 
barricades at Kanesetake. 

The incident fueled the seven-month 
standoff, which ended last fall when 
4,000 Canadian soldiers, a fifth of 
Canada’s army, closed in on native 
positions. 


Natives still determined 


Norton said natives are still deter- 
mined to fight for self-government, a 
concept he said politicians reject. 

“We can’t separate our language and 


distinct nations living alongside the 
colonizers.” 


Every picture tells a story — in this case, of the bitter summer standoff which brought the quest 
for native rights to international attention. 


Government drags feet on land claims 





Mohawk spokesperson and former Concordia student 
Ellen Gabriel says she doesn’t believe in native land 
claims. 

“1 like to call it native rights,” Gabriel said. 

Gabriel, who graduated from Concordia with a Bachelor 
of Fine Arts last year, represented Mohawks during last 
summer’s Oka crisis. 

She spoke on a panel on native land claims with policy 
analyst Rolland Pangowish from the Assembly of First 
Nations and lawyer Diom Romeo Saganash, a Cree from 
northern Québec. The panel was held April 3 in the Henry 
FE Hall Building. 


Governments dragging their feet 


The speakers told a audience of 100 that the Canadian 
and Québec governments are dragging their feet on native 
land claims while rushing to rape those lands for mining 


and hydroelectricity projects. 


“From the very beginning, the federal government’s 
land claim procedure didn’t work,” Pangowish said. 

Many land claims arise from treaties natives signed with 
Dutch, British and French colonists before Confederation 
in 1867. The panelists say that in those treaties, natives did 
not relinquish the land they are now claiming. 

Native claims include most of Québec, part of British 
Columbia and all of the Northwest Territories and the 
Yukon, lands containing some of Canada’s richest mineral 
deposits. 

Pangowish said the government is catching on. 

“The government is realizing that resource development 


would be impeded if comprehensive land claims are not 
settled,” he said. 

Québec’s mammoth James Bay II hydroelectricity 
project is already running into problems. The Cree in 
northern Québec are against the project, and fear massive 
flooding and pollution will ruin the environment. 

But Québec insists it will go ahead, setting itself on a 
collision course with the Cree. 


Native opposition to James Bay Il 


“If the government is prepared to send in an army fora 
golf course, imagine what it would do for James Bay II?” 
asked Saganash, referring to last summer’s standoff at 
Oka. 

“If the government's attitude doesn’t change, there'll be 
more protests. No violence,” he ead, “just protests. We've 
blocked roads before.” 

Pangowish said tedious negotiations, red tape, expen- _ 
sive court proceedings and governments’ lack of will 
frustrate natives’ attempts to win their claims. _ . 

He said the Indian Act further complicates things by 
putting all natives in one category, when in fact eleven 
different native organizations have separate claims. Pan- 
gowish said the government must negotiate with each 
native nation individually. 

Until then, according to Gabriel, the natives will have to _ 
put up with what she described as a oT govern- _ 
ment. 

“We've done nothing but honour our treaties. We gave 
respect and got hatred in return. It’s time the tables — 
turned.” 

If the government continues to neglect native rights, 
Gabriel warned of more militant uprisings. “The antonym 
of militant is submissive. I’d rather be os than sub- 
missive any day.” 





Fending off monetary compensation 
Cree ask ‘where would 
you buy a river?’ 


Johnny Grant, a Cree from northern Québec, blames his alcoholism on 
Hydro-Québec’s James Bay I project. 


Sober for the past five years, the 46-year-old Applied Social Science 
student said he now feels energetic enough to fight James Bay II. 


“Let the Cree get their own power back,” said Grant, who helped 
organized seminars at the Henry F. Hall Building last week for Save James 
Bay Day. 


He said suicides, drug abuse and family violence grew with the defores- 
tation, mercury contamination and flooding of hunting and fishing 
grounds caused by the $15-billion James Bay I electrical generating project 
on the La Grande River. 


Northern Québec’s 10,000 Cree fear that Hydro-Québec’s $62-billion 
project to dam northern Québec’s Great Whale, Nottaway, Broadback and 
Rupert Rivers will further damage their lives. 


“A lot of this is just plain oppression,” Grant said. “The government is 
stepping all over us.” 


Brian Craik, who represented the Cree during the James Bay II negotia- 
tions in the 1980s, said the Québec government is trying to bribe the Cree 
with financial compensation, a tactic the government used to build James 
Bay I. He said this time the Cree are wiser. 


“The question that the government is putting before the Cree is, ‘How 
much money do you want to have your culture destroyed?’ The Cree say, 
money comes and money goes. But where would you buy a river? Where 
would you buy a lake? Where would you buy the Cree language?” 


The Cree have made threats to tear down transmission towers, but Craik 
said violence is not expected this summer because James Bay II is under 
environmental review by the National Energy Board of Canada, and the 
NEB might not approve the project. 


He hopes the review process will delay construction after November 30, 
after which date Hydro-Québec officials say electricity supplies to U.S. 
buyers cannot be guaranteed for 1994 as promised. 


Environmentalists are lobbying American states to step up energy con- 
servation, which they say is not only cleaner and cheaper, but will generate 
more jobs. 


New York and other New England states are beginning to consider 
conservation instead of importing energy from Québec, sending chills 
through the provincial government counting on the export. 


Bourassa’s election promises included “conquering” northern Québec’s 
rivers to generate electricity for Québec and U.S. markets. He called it a 
clean way to create jobs. 


Opponents say Bourassa’s dream will generate a huge debt that will be 
passed on to taxpayers. 


Hydro Québec and the Québec governmentare issuing $40 billion worth 
of high-interest bonds to U.S. investors. 


Marc Chenier, of the Centre d’analyse des politiques énergiques, spoke 
last week on the economic consequences of James Bay II. He predicted 
Québec will not be able to pay back its loans. 


“Hydro officials say they’1l produce electricity at 4.2 cents per kilowatt- 
hour and sell it at about seven cents. But they can’t prove it,” he said. “They 
say, ‘Believe us. We're the experts.’” 


He said Hydro is known to underestimate costs. James Bay I was 
supposed to cost $5 billion and ended up costing three times more. 
Chenier said he expects the same for James Bay II, adding that Québecers 
will pay dearly to cover the debts. 


Such accusations raise questions as to who will benefit from Hydro’s 
plan. 


“Who's benefiting? Engineering companies and aluminium smelters, 
that’s who,” Chenier said. 


A court order forbids publication in Québec of details of the contracts 
Hydro-Québec signed with buyers. But Craik and Chenier believe Bouras- 
sa offered aluminium-refining companies below-cost electricity rates, at- 
tracting them here to push up demand for electricity and justify building 
James Bay II. Engineering firms such as Lavalin became multi-national 
corporations by building James Bay I facilities. 


“Engineers are the new clergy in Québec,” Craik said, adding: “Large 
Québec engineering companies are also trying to sell mega-projects in 
Russia and China.” i — Andre Perrella 
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Canada is being called 
Brazil of the North 


Positive response continues to come 
in on the latest change in office waste 
management. Most groups on the Sir 
George Williams Campus have 
responded favourably to the March 
change in waste policy. The changeover 
at the Loyola Campus is scheduled for 
April 14. 

The new policy aims to instill a new 
psychology in our attitudes to office 
waste. Until now, we threw everything 
into the round filing 
cabinet under our 
desks but 90 per 
cent of what we 
threw away was 
paper. The com- 
bination of new 
technologies, like 
de-inking plants, 
and new oppor- 
tunities for business 
to cash in on public 
demand means that 
this waste can now 
be recycled. 

At the local level, 
Concordia is saving 
more than $20 000 per year on reduced 
garbage collection. Bill Gerecum and 
Suzanne Fournier from Physical Plant 
tell us that compacter loads which were 
running at three times a week last year 
were down to two loads per week in 
January 1991. The loads are now near- 
ing one load per week. Each load costs 
the University $225. 

On a national level, we are doing our 
bit to reduce the unnecessary cutting 
down of Canadian trees. Last week, the 
German Greens were describing 
Canada as the Brazil of the North after 
finding out that there are only three 
signs of human life visible to 
astronauts’ naked eye: the Great Wall of 
China, the burning Brazilian forests and 
clear cut logging in British Columbia. 

In the past, you had to keep a special 
box for recyclable paper in your office 
and, every once ina while, make the trip 
to one of the blue boxes. In the new 
system, your under-the-table bin is for 
paper only, albeit any paper 
(newspapers, telephone books, even 
the occasional Post-It) and you have to 
make that special trip to throw away 
your ‘wet’ garbage (lunch bags, 
styrofoam coffee cups, plastic wrap- 
pers) into a bin marked by a grey sticker 
as non-recyclable trash. 

Okay, so it’s going to take a while to 
undo all the wasteful habits of a 
lifetime. Some will just have to have 





CRICKET, 








Interested in Bodline Bowling, battling for a Six or fielding at 
Silly Mid-on? We're looking for members of the Concordia com- 
munity who would be interest in playing on Sundays at Loyola 
this summer. We would like to begin in about mid-May. If you 
would like to join us, ring Susan Smith at 4818 or Hugh Wm. 
Brodie at 4845. The potential exists to put a side together to play 
other area teams and for a charity match in 1992 (could we 
challenge a McGill side?), if support is sufficient. 


two bins under their desks. The famous 
historian of science, Thomas Kuhn, . 
pointed out that revolutions in thought 
rarely convert anyone; mostly, the old 
guard simply dies off and the new 
knowledge comes in with the next 
generation. However, to make this tran- 
sition easy, the committee suggests that 
each department/unit work out its own 
system. 

Physical Plant has agreed to work 
with either the old or 
the new system; just 
make sure the gar- 
bage bins are 
labelled correctly, 
blue for paper recy- 
cling and grey for 
the rest. More labels 
are on order and can 
be ordered from Sue 
Magor at SGW or 
Larry Jeffreys at the 
Loyola Campus. It 
will take time to ad- 
just to the new 
policy. For the mo- 
ment, both arrange- 
ments are running in parallel. 

The committee would like to publicly 
honour both Johnny Cortellino and 
Dan McDonnell who have gone out of 
their way to coordinate the garbage col- 
lection from each department passing 
through the Henry F. Hall Building. The 
new procedures must have caused 
them much extra work but they have 
cooperated with dedication and en- 
thusiasm. 

Did you know that Concordia throws 
out a ton of glass each week? We are still 
trying to work out the inherent tem- 
porary storage, sanitation and collec- 
tion problems to deal with this. 

Did you know that the Loyola com- 
post pit (vegetable waste from the 
kitchens and organic cuttings from the 
gardeners) went into operation this 
month? 

The committee needs volunteers, 
especially at Loyola. Written sugges- 
tions are welcome; send them either to 
the committee, to the attention of Sue 
Magor, at Environmental Health and 
Safety, Annex MI-302, or Hugh Brodie, 
Office of the Rector, BC-209. A sugges- 
tion box is located on one of the pillars 
southeast of the Information Services 
Desk in the Hall Building lobby, and 
another at the Security Desk at the Ad- 
ministration Building at Loyola. 

— Michael Hogben, for the Recycling 
Committee. 
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Irving Layton Award 


Six student w 


il Moscovitch 





More than 100 people gathered at the 
Loyola Faculty Club last week to 
honour Concordia’s finest under- 
graduates in creative writing. The Ir- 
ving Layton Award for Poetry and for 
Fiction and three English Literature 
prizes were presented in a joint 
ceremony. 

The two Layton Award juries sifted 
through more than 100 submissions. 
English Professor Gary Geddes, Coor- 
dinator of the Creative Writing 
Programme, said that the three poetry 
judges “felt a little helpless in deciding 
who should be on the short list and who 
should win.” 

In the end they chose 20-year-old Car- 
mine Starnino, a first-year student in 
English Literature, as the recipient of 
the $500 prize for poetry. 


Double shock 


Starnino, who has been writing 
poetry for only three years, called his 
win “a double shock — first getting 
short-listed and then winning.” He said 
that he entered the competition “on a 
whim. It was something I did: I wrote. 
So why not enter?” 

English Professor Terry Byrnes, who 
chaired the jury, termed 1990-91 “a 
bountiful year for prose writers at Con- 
cordia.” 

It was not surprising that the award 
was split between two winners; Erika 





riters are awarded with literary prizes 


PHOTO: Jonas Papaurelis 


The Irving Layton Awards were presented last week at the Loyola Campus Faculty Club. Front row, from left to right, Charlotte Hussey (poetry 
judge), poet Irving Layton, Mary di Michele (prose judge), Julia Gaunce (fiction winner), and Carmine Starnino (poetry winner); back row, left to 
right, Gary Geddes (Creative Writing Programme Coordinator), Michael Harris (juror), Henry Beissel (curator of the Layton Awards), Richard 
Sommer (poetry judge), Erika Connor (prose winner), and Terry Byrnes (chair of prose and fiction juries). 


Connor and Julia Gaunce shared the 
$500 prize. Byrnes described Connor’s 
story, “African Daughter,” as “lushly 
satisfying,” and Gaunce’s “La Riviere 
des parfims,” “elegantly sparse.” 
Connor, 26, studies in the Faculty of 


Join the Tour de ile team 


Volunteers are needed to help with the smooth running of the 7th annual Tour 
de l’ile de Montréal and La Classique cycliste Canadian Tire. 


More than 40,000 cyclists are expected, and 4,000 volunteers will be needed, 


Sunday, June 9. 


Besides living a great experience, you'll receive on the morning of the event a 


T-shirt, breakfast and lunch. 


Plus, you'll be invited to a large party for all volunteers and can participate in a 


raffle of prizes. 


Don’t wait any longer! Register as a volunteer now by calling the recruiting team 
of Le Tour de I’ile de Montréal at 847-8687. 

















The 50/50 Theatre Company 
in collaboration with 
the Concordia Theatre Department 


presents 


PARADISO STULTORUM 
“THE PARADISE OF FOOLS” 


Chameleon Theatre 
Loyola Campus 


8 pm, Friday, April 26 
4 pm and 8 pm, Saturday, April 27 


Donations will be accepted for the development of the 50/50 Theatre Company. 


Seating is limited. 
For information, call Bernie Warren at 848-4730. 





Fine Arts. “That’s what I'd like to do 
with my life, paint and write,” she said. 
She entered the competition “for my 
confidence, actually. To feel that I was 
serious about writing, and to start 
doing something about it.” 


Money a bonus 


Gaunce is completing her fourth year 
as an English Literature major. The 25- 
year-old said it was “encouraging to get 
money for the writing; that was the big 
deal for me.” 


None of the three winners have ever 
had their work published. Gaunce said 


she has submitted stories to various 


publications, but “they were all 
rejected.” The awards were handed to 
the winning writers by poet Irving 
Layton. 

English Professor Henry Beissel, who 
founded the Irving Layton Awards 
three years ago, said the number of sub- 
missions skyrocketed this year. Beissel 
said he “felt delighted, because that 
kind of participation shows that the 
award has taken root.” 


Richard Garcia was the winner of the 
$500 Compton-Lamb Award for best 
English essay and most outstanding 
record. The prize was awarded by 
English Professor Leonard Mendel- 
sohn, who called Garcia “if not the very 
best student I’ve had here in my 24 
years, then one of the best.” Mendel- 
sohn added that “it is really a distinc- 
tion for our department to have had a 
student of this calibre.” 


The A.G. Hooper and Macguigan 
Awards for excellence in the study of 
English Literature went to Maxianne 
Berger and Russell Taylor. Berger won 
the Hooper for an essay on Chaucer, 
while Taylor, who was not present to 
accept the Macguigan, won for his piece 
on Tillie Olsen’s “Tell Me a Riddle.” 


Three separate juries judged the 
entries for the literature awards, and 
“all three panels,” Mendelsohn noted, 
“were unanimous in selecting the win- 
ners.” 

It is the first time that the literature 
prizes have been awarded at the same 
time as the two Layton Awards. 


Men’s Old Timer Hockey at Concordia 


Individuals interested in participating in the Old Timers Hockey (Men's 
Team) programme from October to March next winter are encouraged to 


step up to the blue line. 


Aminimum of 10 players is needed. In order to be eligible, players must be 
30 years old or older, a student, faculty or staff. member, or Concordia 
alumni. Those wishing to participate may call Randy Swedburg at 848- 
3331 or Murray C.arke, 848-2519. 
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Concordia student launches group 


Saving turtles from extinction should be international concern 


by Stephane Banfi 


Phyllis Smythe’s 

concern for turtles 

goes back to 1988 
~~ when she first set 

foot on the benches 

of Isla Mujeres to do 

some _ volunteer 
preservation work with Pesca, the 
Mexican fisheries board. 

“Turtles are among the oldest crea- 
tures on the planet,” said the 38-year- 
old Biology student. “They’re among 
the creatures that least affect our ecosys- 
tem and food chain, but if they’re not 
protected now, it might be too late.” 


Seven species face extinction 


The danger is imminent. Seven of 
eight species of giant sea turtles are 
threatened with extinction, according 
to Smythe, who has founded the Con- 
cordia University Marine Turtle Study 
and Preservation Group. The group’s 
aim is to raise money to send eight stu- 
dents to the Yucatan Peninsula every 
summer to work with loggerhead and 
green turtles. 

Backed by a letter from Rector Patrick 
Kenniff, Smythe is trying to obtain tax- 
deductible status for her organization 
before launching a fund-raising cam- 
paign at Concordia. She estimates the 
group will require $50,000 a year to save 
25,000 turtles. 

“That's roughly $2 a turtle,” ex- 
plained Smythe, who enrolled through 
the Mature Students programme. “And 


Recycling first major step 


that includes transportation costs to 
Mexico and housing for the students as 
wellas a food allowance of $50 a week.” 
The group will work closely with 
PESCA and use their facilities. 

Experiments to be conducted include 
temperature tests to study male/female 
ratios, testing of water salinity and its 
effect on mutation, and tagging and 
measuring the reptiles. Smythe hopes 
the group can set up farms to increase 
the turtle population. 

“In Mexico, sea turtles have been a 
source of food for over 2,000 years,” she 
said. “Especially for the poor people. By 
setting up farms, we could resolve a 
large part of the problem.” 


One in a thousand survive 


Turtle eggs, which are high in protein, 
are a delicacy believed in some cultures 
to enhance virility. The Japanese prize 
turtles as a symbol of longevity. Sea 
turtles have to deal with oil pollution 
and natural predators such as sharks, 
seagulls and large fish. Out of 1,000 
eggs laid, only one survives to become 
a full-grown turtle. 

“There definitely would be work ona 
full-time basis,” said Smythe, who has 
been to Mexico several times. “We hope 
to attract Biology students and students 
from other sectors, like Social Sciences 
and Agriculture. Although they 
probably won’t get credits for their 
work, it’s feasible that students may 
bring this into a Master’s study.” 

The preservation group has six active 
members and has the support of two 
Concordia Biology professors, Edward 
Maly and Perry Anderson. 

“The fact that this group of students 
has decided to help an endangered 
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Turtles are routinely slaughtered for food and ritual. 


species can make a difference,” said 
Anderson, who is a research advisor to 
the group. “It might not resolve the 
problem entirely, but it can get the 
momentum going for greater participa- 
tion from the Mexican government.” 
Smythe thinks concern for the turtles 
should be an international obligation. 
“Turtles survived 75 million years 


before the dinosaurs, but if they can’t 
survive man, then what does that say 
about mankind?” 

The Marine Turtle Study and Preserva- 
tion Group’s next meeting will be held 
tomorrow, April 19 from 7 p.m. to 11 p.m. 
in Room 662 of the Hall Building. For more 
information, contact Phyllis Smythe at 481- 
3216. 


QPIRG sets its sights on becoming a household word 


__ by Buzz Bourdon 


When Wendy Clif- 
ford needs paper for 
schoolwork, . she 
doesn’t go to a sta- 
tionery store to buy 
it. That would be 

wasteful. Instead, 
the first-year Applied Social Sciences 
student takes paper from the recycling 
bins in the libraries and uses the blank 
sides. 

“It’s kind of satisfying to be innova- 
tive and self-sufficient. I don’t think 
waste is necessary.” 

Clifford’s concern about the environ- 
ment and recycling prompted her to run 
for a seat on the board of directors of the 
Québec Public Interest Research Group 
(QPIRG), a social research /action:or- 
ganization. Since her election a few 
weeks ago, she’s been helping to run 





* = OPIRG'S Concordia chapter aid Work: * 


ing with the recycling committee. 

“We concentrate on office visits, 
making suggestions on using less paper 
for memos and photocopying on both 
sides of the paper,” Clifford said. 

Recycling and waste management are 
some of the many issues that QPIRG is 
working on, said Peter Feldstein, a full- 
time office coordinator for the group: 


High-energy students 


“Our philosophy is simple,” he said. 
“Students are rarely considered as a 
resource for political action and change 
in our society, yet students have more 
energy for activism than most people.” 

Concordia’s chapter, founded in 1989, 
is linked to others at McGill and the 
Université du Québec 4 Montréal. A 
non-profit organization, it receives 
$75,000 a year, or 20 cents a credit, from 
two Concordia student organizations. 

The PIRG movement was created in 
the-United States about 20 years ago by 


t 


universities across North America. 


This year about 150 students have 
participated in the Concordia chapter’s 
projects, Feldstein said. The chapter 
sponsored a conference on homeless 
youth; held a skate-a-thon to benefit 
Dans la rue, which sends a van around 
Montréal’s streets to feed homeless 
teenagers; and continues to work on 
other major projects, such as violence 
against women, housing and homeless- 


ness, and how to make City Hall work . 


for ordinary people. 

They are starting to mobilize to fight 
Montréal’s plan to build a new in- 
cinerator, said full-time organizer Beth 


. Levinson. Her job is to help Concordia 


students demand a public debate on the 
issue. 


Lobbying for green space 


Another priority is to press the city for 
more benches and trees to create a 
downtown green space on the Henry F. 
Hall Building’s west side. 


“4n April we'll bring the benches out ~ 


and plant the flowers,” said George 
Walton, a third-year Urban Studies stu- 
dent. “We'd love to see the street closed, 
but the city isn’t closing streets any 
more.” 


The Concordia chapter of QPIRG is 
also collaborating with its sister chap- 
ters at McGill and UQAM to establish a 
student housing project, and students 
may soon get credit for their work as 
interns in the chapter. 


Although only 153 students voted in 
the chapter’s recent elections, Feldstein 
isn’t fazed. 


Increased profile 


“This year we want to increase our 
profile. We’ll be having various 
publicity events, like active tabling in 
the Hall Building. I think there’s a lot of 
interest. I see QPIRG growing and 
growing. My dream would be to estab- 
lish us as a household word at Concor- 
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¢ BICYCLES from page 3 


danger to cyclists are automobiles; in 
China, the hazards are other cyclists, 
pedestrians, animal-drawn vehicles 
and wheelbarrows. Through a sudden 
swerve, a leading bicycle may collide 
with the front wheel of the bike behind, 
toppling it in the path of others. At in- 
tersections of smail streets, the absence 
of formal regulation leads to occasional 
right-angle collisions. In one incident I 
saw, both parties were sent sprawling 
and their loads scattered. Unhurt, they 
continued on their way, after passersby 
had helped them up. 


Good for the East, 
good for the West 


These minor hazards of cycling in 
China, however, in no way compare 
with the environmental hazards that 
would abound if the Chinese could af- 
ford to own cars the way we do. Aside 
from low salaries, China does not have 
the roads, the steel, the fuel and the 
capacity for more pollution. (The coal 





grand produc 


burned to produce heat and electricity 
already produces a high level of the 
pollutants causing acid rain.) When 
cars are needed at such places of work 
as the university or the factory, 
transportation pools provide 
automobiles. 

Some readers may think it quaint that 
the Chinese go in for mass cycling. They 
wonder how long it will take the 
country to adopt cars, or are shocked 
that these people are restricted to 
bicycles forever. What people should 
realize is that the Chinese cycling 
society is the model of what our society 
should become if we want to avoid the 
problems of acid rain and the green- 
house effect on one hand, and of oil 
depletion on the other. In addition, we 
need to learn to use resources wisely, 
selecting effective, economical products 
for everyday use instead of extremely 
costly lightweight bicycles for a few 
hours’ recreation on the weekend. The 
bicycle could provide the same ad- 
vantages to us as it does to the Chinese. 








¢ LIONS from page 3 


the females hunt and raise their young 
cooperatively. A few females will nurse 
all the cubs, while the others are hunt- 
ing. 

The males are ejected from the pride 
when they reach adolescence, at which 
point they begin the search for a pride 
they can dominate, frequently as 
brothers, and in groups of three. This 
means ousting older, established males, 
and killing all the cubs still suckling in 
order that the females soon become 
pregnant with the new regime’s 
progeny. The females even spon- 
taneously abort any fetuses conceived 
before the take-over. 


The whole process is extremely dis- 
ruptive to the pride, and females do 
what they can to prevent frequent coup 
d‘etats. The result is that most of the 
males spend their lives as lone nomads 
on the African plain. 


Giraldeau isn’t suggesting that 
human behaviour replicates that of 
lions, but it is a fact, he says, that male 
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eMles études & Concordia mont permis a la fois de cerner mes désirs et d'élargir ma 
vision du monde... Ce fut 'éveil de ma créativité, le pont qui a relié 'ducation a la 
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Choisir d’étudier a Concordia, cest se donner un maximum de chances pour réussir: 
Un enseignement de haut niveau, réputé pour son approche créative couvrant les 
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ON VOUS PREPARE POUR LE MONDE 


lions, like most male mammals,” are 
more violent than the females. So, if we 
want to reduce violence in men, you 
don’t give a pill to reduce their tes- 
tosterone, but you might aim your 
educational programs against violence, 
toward young men.” 


Can’t ignore biology 


While Giraldeau believes that there is 
a biological basis to human behavior, he 
does not consider himiself a biological 
determinist. He believes that a com- 
bination of biology and environment 
make the human what she or he is, and 
regrets that most social scientists ignore 
biology. “There is no single explanation 
for why we do what we do. But the 
more sides you examine, the more ac- 
curate the picture, and, so far, biology 
has been excluded by social scientists.” 


“One of the dangers in studying biol- 
ogy today, is that if what you find comes 
outside the romance of nature, such as 
forced copulation, infanticide and in- 
cest, it’s very hard to talk about it. What 
we have to say is that nature isn’t neces- 
sarily good. Look at volcanos or 
earthquakes. We can’t look to nature to 
provide our morality. As people, we 
have to decide what is good and have 
to do it on our own. That’s the respon- 
sibility that comes with being human — 
the only animal having the ability to 
make moral judgements.” 





¢ STARLING from page 2 


move on. It’s too early yet, said 
Templeton, to see if the theory holds for 
starlings in the wild. 


Animals learn from each other 


This spring and summer, Templeton 
will observe and videotape starlings in 
the field. She will bury mealworms (a 
favourite starling meal) under a patch 
of sand. A screen will divide the food 
patch in four and she will observe 
whether starlings in the wild forage 
more efficiently with information from 
fellow starlings. 


Watching others to gain information 
is not only limited to the animal 
kingdom. Humans do the same all the 
time, said Templeton, citing the ex- 
ample of watching the people at the 
instant bank teller to see that it is in fact 
functioning before venturing across an 
icy parking lot. “We profit by parasiting 
information from other people.” 

One of Templeton’s ambitions, once 
her PhD is completed, is to work in the 
growing field of integrating en- 
dangered species raised in captivity 
into their natural habitats. She cites the 
burrowing owl as an example of an en- 
dangered species that was successfully 
released from captivity into its Ontario 
habitat after being taught how to hunt 
for its food. While she’s not optimistic 
about the prospects of survival for 
many animals, she wants to help where 
she can. 


“ feel pretty negative about the situa- 
tion. I think it’s gone too far. But you 
can’t just give up.” 
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¢ The BACK PAGE continued 


CPR COURSES 


The following CPR courses will be offered by the 
Environmental Health & Safety Office in the next 
few weeks. Members of the Concordia community 
or outside community are all welcomed to take 
these courses. There will be a discount price for 
the Concordia community. For all those who are 
interested, please contact Donna Fasciano, CPR 
Programme Coordinator at 848-4877 for more 
information. 


APRIL 20 & 21 


CPR Basic Life Support Course (BLS) 


12 hours for life. This course includes rescue 
breathing, one person cardio-pulmonary resus- 
citation and two person cardio-pulmonary resus- 
citation (CPR) management of the obstructed 
airway and infant and child resuscitation. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 28 


CPR Heartsaver Courses 


6 hours for life, this course includes rescue breath- 
ing and one rescuer CPR, and management for 
the obstructed airway. 


SUNDAY, MAY 5 


CPR Refresher Course 


6 hours for life, this course is offered to people 
certified in the Basic Life Saver Course, who want 
to renew their certification and update their 
knowledge. 


SUNDAY, MAY 19 


CPR Heartsaver PLUS Course 


8 hours for life, this course includes rescue breath- 
ing and one rescuer CPR, management of the 
obstructed airway and infant, child resuscitation. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 26 


CPR Heartsaver Courses 


6 hours for life, this course includes rescue breath- 
ing and one rescuer CPR, and management for 
the obstructed airway. 


MEETINGS 


Amateur Radio Club Meetings 


The Amateur Radio Club will be meeting every 
Tuesday from 7 p.m: to 11 p.m. in H-644-1, Henry 
F. Hall Bldg. (1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W.). 
Activities include shortwave listening, internation- 
al contests, data communications, TV transmis- 
sion and much more. Information: 848-7421. 


CUNASA 


The next CUNASA Annual General Meeting will 
be on Wednesday, April 24, 1991 at 5 p.m.in 
H-767, Faculty Club, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. 
W. A Quorum of at least ten (10%) percent of the 
members must be present, in order to conduct 
Association’s business. 


Arts & Science Steering Committee 
The next Steering Committee meeting will be 


Wednesday, May 1, 1991 at 10 a.m. in AD-342, 
7141 Sherbrooke St. W. 


Senate Meeting 


The Next Senate meeting will be Friday, May 3, 
1991 at 2 p.m. in the Russell W. Breen Senate 
Chamber. 


Board of Graduate Studies 


The Board of Graduate Studies will meet on Mon- 
day, May 6, 1991 at 2 p.m. in H-769, Henry F. Hall 
Bldg., 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 


Arts & Science Faculty Council 


The next Arts & Science Faculty Council meeting 
will be held on Monday, May 13, 1991 at 2 p.m. 
Location: DL-200, Russell W. Breen Senate 
Chamber, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. 


WOMEN’S AGENDA 


Lesbian Studies Coalition of Concordia 


Find out about lesbian perspectives in education! 
Weekly meetings on Mondays at 8 p.m. at the 
Simone de Beauvoir Institute, 2170 Bishop, in the 
Lounge. All lesbians and women, students, faculty 
and staff, welcome. Information: 848-7474. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 19 


Simone de Beauvoir Institute 


Presents Jo Vellacott, Honorary Fellow, Simone 
de Beauvoir Institute, Concordia University who 
will speak on “Taking on the World: Can Interna- 
tional Order be a Feminist Cause? A Historical 


Perspective.” Time: 4 p.m. Location: The Lounge, 
Simone de Beauvoir, 2170 Bishop St. Information: 
848-2373. 


SATURDAY, MAY 4 


An Evening with Louise Rafkin 


Louise Rafkin, author of Different Daughters and 
Different Mothers will speak about her experien- 
ces, read from her works and answer questions: 
Time: 8 p.m. Location: H-435, Henry F. Hall Bidg., 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. (Guy-Concordia 
Metro). Admission: Free. 


“Multicultural dates to note this week 


— Zimbabwe marks its Independence Day (1980) 


- On sunday, April 21, India celebrates traditional New Year (Basak). 


On Wednesday, Apri 24, Armenians commemorate the anniversary ofthe : 
_ ee oo : 


¢ BIRDING continued from page 2 


“You can distinguish them from 
hawks because they are slightly bigger, 
there’s usually more than one and their 
wings are in a V when they circle over 
some dead prey,” said Templeton. 

Going east, Lac St. Pierre and Baie-du- 


FILM 


Conservatory of Cinematographic Art 


Admission: $2.75 per screening. Location: H-110, 
Alumni Auditorium, Henry F. Hall Bldg. (1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W.). Information: 848-3878. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 28 
Gardens of Stone (1987) Francis Ford Coppola at 
7 p.m.; Casualties of War (1989) Brian de Palma 
at 9:15 p.m. 

MONDAY, APRIL 29 
Born on the 4th of July (1989) Oliver Stone at 8:30 
p.m. 

TUESDAY, APRIL 30 
Jacob’s Ladder (1990) Adrian Lyne at 8:30 p.m. 





Febvre, near St-Monique, are good 
spots for watching water fowl such as 
Canada geese and tundra swans. Baie 
des Febvre is particularly spectacular: 
Thousands of snow geese will rest and 
feed there for the next few weeks in 
preparation for the long journey north. 

Templeton recommends binoculars, 
no matter how cheap, for birding, so as 
to be able to identify and observe dis- 
tant birds, and suggests phoning the 
Québec Society for the Protection of 
Birds at 637-2141 for more information 
on birding. 


DOCTORAL THESIS 


Doctoral Thesis Defense 


FRIDAY, MAY 10 


Mr. Michael Lacasse, Centre for Building Studies 
at 10 a.m. in BE-242, 1257 Guy. Thesis title: 
“Functional Properties of Polyurethane Based 
Sealants Blended with Polymeric Modifiers.” 


CONCERT HALL 





THE CONCORDIA CONCERT HALL 


LACOLLE CENTRE 


Concert Hall is located at 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. Admission is free to all concerts. (ex- 
cept where indicated.) Information: 848-7928. 


Lacolle Centre for Educational Innova- 
tion 


FRIDAY, MAY 3 


Thinking Critically About Multi-Cultural 
and Multi-Racial Issues 


A “hands-on” workshop in which participants will 
experience an approach to fostering critical think- 
ing about multi-cultural and multi-racial issues. 
Time: 9:30 a.m. to 12 p.m. Location: HB-115, 7141 
Sherbrooke St. W. Admission: $35. Information: 


THEATRE 


D.B. Clarke Theatre 


Presents. “Killing Game” by Eugene lonesco, 
Translated by Helen Gary Bishop, directed by 
Louison Danis, until April 17-20, 1991 at 8 p.m. 
and April 21 at 2 p.m. Location: D.B. Clarke 
Theatre; 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd::W. Tickets: 
$6.00 /$4.00 Students. & Senior Citizens. Reser- 
vations starting April 10, +90. call.848- fh, 


a ee. 


848-4955. 


WEEKEND, MAY 24-26 


Dreams and Decision Making 


This follow-up weekend workshop will further ex- 
plore techniques to help participants make more 
creative decisions in their lives by learning to use 
their dreams as a natural tool. Time: 7 p.m. Friday 
to 3 p.m. Sunday. Location: Lacolle, Quebec. 
Admission: $175. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY 


Loyola Chapel 

Mass will is held Monday thru Friday at 12:05 p.m. 
and Sunday at 11 a.m. and8 p.m. All are welcome. 
Information: 848-3588. 

Campus Ministry 

Campus Ministry is now located at 2496 West 


Broadway, Annex WF. Same phone: 848-3588. 


mation: 848-4750. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 18 


Electroacoustics Concert. Time: 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 20 


Concordia Orchestra. Time: 8 p.m. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 23 


Sven Meier, Violin. Diploma Recital. Time: 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 24 


Francoise Morin, Violin. Diploma Recital. Time: 8 
p.m. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 27 


Jeri Brown, Jazz Vocalist. Time: 8 p.m. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 28 


Eliza Parkinson, Contralto. Recital. Time: 4 p.m. 


Organ recitel, St-Mathias Church, Marc-André 
Roberge. 8 p.m. 


MONDAY, APRIL 29 


J.-Fleury Students, Diploma Recital. Time: 8 p.m. 


ART GALLERY 


UNTIL APRIL 20 


An exhibition entitled “Regan O'Connor: Al- 
legories” at the Concordia Art Gallery, Henry F. 
Hall Bldg. (1455 de Maisonneuve Bivd. W.). Infor- 


APRIL 4 to MAY 11 


An exhibtion entitled “Véhicule Art Inc.: Research 
in Progress” at the Concordia Art Gallery, Henry 
F. Hall Bldg. (1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W.). 
ssbb 848-4750. 











LECTURES/SEMINARS 


SATURDAY, APRIL 20 


The Sparklers of Concordia University 


The Sparklers of Concordia University invite all 
seniors and friends to a symphony concert, by the 
Concordia Symphony Orchestra, with full Choir at 
8 p.m. at the Concordia Concert Hall, 7141 
Sherbrooke St. W., Loyola Campus (opposite the 
Chapel). The prrogram is as follows: Conductor: 
Sherman Friedland. Part 1: Polovtsian Dances, 
Prince Igor, by Alexander Borodin. Part Il: 
Beethoven Violin Concerto in G Major, Opus 61 
with soloist Sophia Gentile. 


C.G. Jung Society 


Presents Kathrin Asper who will speak on “The 
Child-Image and Reality.” Reflections on 
Childhood and the Child in the Analysis of Adults. 
Time: 10 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. Location: VA-114, 
1395 René Levesque W. Admission: $10. ($5. for 
students & seniors). 


MONDAY, APRIL 22 


Department of Theology 


The Department of Theology is hosting a Con- 
ference on God with Dr. Wolfhart Pannenberg, 
theological giant of the 20th century, Universitat 
Munchen, who will speak on “The Trinity God.” 
Time: 7:30 p.m. Location: Loyola Campus 
Chapel, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. Admission: Free. 
Information: 848-2475. 





TUESDAY, APRIL 23 


Department of Theology 


The Department of Theology is hosting a Con- 
ference on God with Dr. Wolfhart Pannenberg, 
theological giant of the 20th century, Universitat 
Munchen, who will speak on “Theology and 
Science.” Time: 7:30 p.m. Location: Loyola Cam- 
pus Chapel, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. Admission: 
Free. Information: 848-2475. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 24 


Department of Theology 


The Department of Theology is hosting a Con- 
ference on God with Dr. Wolfhart Pannenberg, 
theological giant of the 20th century, Universitat 
Munchen, who will speak on “The Church Today.” 
Time: 7:30 p.m. Location: Loyola Campus 
Chapel, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. Admission: Free. 
Information: 848-2475. : 


TUESDAY, APRIL 30 


Master of Science in Administration 


The Faculty of Commerce and Administration 
presents an Information Session on its Master of 
Science in Administration Programme at 5:30 
p.m. Location: Room GM-407-1, 1550 de Maison- 
neuve Blvd. W. Call 848-2711 to confirm atten- 
dance. 


CALL 


TODAY 


848-8632 


: NOTICES 





Lunchtime French Conversation 


French conversation for Concordia faculty & staff, 
on Thursdays. Intermediate/Advanced level from 
12:10 p.m. to 12:50 p.m. in Human Resources 
Training Room, A-400, 1420 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Bring your own lunch, coffee supplied. A Bientot. 
Call Julie Lagarde at 848-3687. 


Peer Helper Centre 


The Peer Helper Centre is a student-run listening 
and referral service. Open Monday to Thursday 
from 12 noon to 6 p.m. Drop in at 2130 Bishop, 
downstairs. Information: 848-2859. Applications 
are now being accepted from students wishing to 
volunteer as Peer Helpers for the 1991-92 
academic year. Deadline for application is March 
15, 1991. Information: 848-2859. 


Health Services 


We are open Monday to Friday from 9 a.m. to 12 
noon and 1:30 p.m. to 5 p.m. at both locations: 
ER-407, 2155 Guy, 848-3565 and CH-101, 6935 
Sherbrooke St. W., 848-3575. Our services in- 
clude general physical examinations, birth con- 
trol, STD counselling, allergy shots, personal 
counselling, nutritional information, first-aid and 
much more. No appointment necessary to the see 
the Nurse. GP’s and Specialists are available by 
appointment. 


Ombuds Office 


The Ombudspersons are available to any mem- 
ber of the University for information, advice and 
assistance with University-related complaints and 
problems. Call 848-4964 or drop into 2100 Mack- 
ay, Sir George Williams Campus. Evening ap- 
pointments on request. 


Legal Information Service 


Problems with your landlord? Problems with that 
contract you signed? Immigration Department 
giving you a headache? Your girl-friend/boy-friend 
giving you a heartache? WE CAN HELP!! Contact 
us at 848-4960 from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., Monday 
through Friday. Come and see us in Room CC- 
326, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W., Loyola Campus. 


Writing Assistance 


Improve your writing. Writing Assistants offer Free 
individualized help with any writing problem. 
Location: H-440, Henry F. Hall Bldg. (1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W.), days or evenings at 848- 
3545. Loyola Campus, 2490 West Broadway, 
days only at 848-3555. 


Guidance Information Centre 


DO YOU KNOW? Do you know where to find the 
answers to these questions? Where to locate 
university calendars worldwide? How to prepare 


ALUMNI ACTIVITIES 


TUESDAY, APRIL 23 


Nutrition 


The purpose of this seminar is to assist par- 
ticipants in enhancing their lifestyle by developing 
an appreciation of the contribution a nutrionally 
balanced diet can make to a healthy lifestyle. 
Susan Morgan (M.Ed., P.DT., Wales) is a dietician 
working independently undertaking contracts in 
the area of education and marketing research. 
She began her professional career as a dietician 
at the Lakeshore General Hospital and then 
worked for seven years in a joint position with 
McGill University and the Montreal General 
Hospital. Location: Faculty Club Dining Room, 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W., 7th Floor, unless 
otherwise indicated. Time: 7 p.m. to 9:30 p.m., 
unless otherwise indicated. Please be prompt! 
Price: $11 per person, (includes GST), unless 
otherwise indicated. Payable to Concordia Alum- 
ni. Sorry no refunds. RSVP: Gabrielle Korn, 
848-3817. 


TUESDAY, MAY 14 


Annual General Meeting 


There will be the Annual General meeting of the 
Association of Alumni Sir George Williams Univer- 
sity. The purpose of the meeting is to receive 
reports and to elect directors. A reception will 
follow. Time and location to be confirmed. RSVP: 
Alumni Affairs Office, 848-3819. 


for an employment interview? Where to apply for 
private sources of financial aid? How to study? 
How to determine which universities offer par- 
ticular educational programmes? Where to find 
information on occupational options and career 
planning? Come to the Guidance Information 
Centre and find the answers. Sir George Williams 
Campus, H-440, Henry F. Hall Bidg, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 848-3556 and Loyola 
Campus, 2490 West Broadway, 848-3555. 


Sexual Harassment Officer 


The Sexual Harassment Officer can provide you 
with support, guidance and information on any 
matter to do with sexual harassment. All inquiries 
are completely Confidential. Call Sally Spilhaus 
at 848-4857, or drop in at K-110, 2150 Bishop. 


International Student Office 


The Homestay Programme, a one-week stay with 
Canadian hosts for International students arriving 
for the first time to Concordia University. Take full 
advantage of a unique chance to learn about 
another culture while providing and International 
student with a friendly environment and some 
time adjust to a new society. 100 hosts needed! 
Call now! Information: 848-3516. 


Graduating? 


All students completing Certificate, Degree or 
Diploma requirements during the Summer 1991 
session who therefore expect to graduate this Fall 
must apply to do so by July 15th, 1991. Fall 1991 
Graduation Application forms are available at the 
Registra’s Services Department on each campus: 
Loyola: AD-211 and SGW: N-107. STUDENTS 
WHO DO NOT APPLY BY JULY 15TH WILL NOT 
GRADUATE THIS FALL. 


Coffee with the Vice-Rector, Academic 


| would be pleased to have you come and have 
coffee with me, if you can make it for any of the 
following Wednesdays this term: April 24 and May 
22, after 7:30 p.m. in Room AD-231 in the Ad- 
ministration Bldg., 7141 Sherbrooke St. W., 
Loyola Campus. Please call Munit Merid at 848- 
4847 to let me know when you wish to come. | 
hope you won't mind if your first choice of date 
may not be honoured. The place is only so big. | 
do look forward to seeing you and talking with you 
about Concordia University. Welcome. Rose 
Sheinin, Vice Rector, Academic. 


Muslim Students Association 


EID MUBARAK!! May Allah accept all our prayers 
and bring us joy and happiness in years to come. 
Happy EID Celebration. Congratulation 1st Syaw- 
wal 1411 starts on Tuesday, April 16, 1991. 


UNCLASSIFIED 


University Writing Test 


Tutoring available FREE of charge. Call: 848- 
2321. 


Sublet or Time Sharing 


Downtown Studio Penthouse Apartment. 5 min. 
walk to Concordia. Furnished, pool, sauna, bal- 
cony, spectacular view. Available immediately. 
$500. month/Negotiable. 931-9375 


Childcare/Housework 


Childcare/Housework in exchange for Room and 
Board, tips and adventure at Vermont, Bread & 
Breakfast. Call 931-9375 or (802) 796-3169. 


Language Instruction 


Experience Russian Tutor/Interpretor. European 
University. Degrees. Call 488-6641. 


Retreat on Lake Champlain 


Individuals or Groups, Daily Weekly or Monthly on 
Lake Champlain, Vermont. Alberg, Vt., 1hr. from 
Montreal. Space for Workshops/Meetings. Call 
931-9375 or (802) 796-3169. ; 


MOVING STROKE STORAGE 


Local and Long Distance, can Stoke USA. Call 
Steve: 735-8148. 
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